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Student enrolment is up — especially from afar 


eee seems to be burst- 
ing at the seams this fall, as 
enrolment climbs. Registrar Lynne 
Prendergast reports that the 
increase in undergraduate stu- 
dents as of September 13 is 2.8 
per cent, 590 more students than 
last year. 

That is an overall head count; if 
you count only the full-time stu- 
dents, the increase jumps to 4.9 per 
cent. In terms of full-time enrol- 
ment, Fine Arts and Arts and 
Science show small increases, while 


Where is it? 


Commerce and Administration is 
up by 4.3 per cent and Engineering 
and Computer Science by 12.1 per 
cent. Figures for graduate students 
take longer to come in, but they 
appear to be up as well. 

More international students than 
ever are choosing to come to 
Concordia, an increase in enrol- 
ment of 24 per cent over this time 
last fall. The increase extends to all 
Faculties, and to both graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

International degree students in 


era en 
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A castle with a drawbridge in downtown Montreal — that’s the 
impression given by this little jewel. See page 9. 





undergraduate programs are up by 
39.4 per cent in Arts and Science, 
19.9 per cent in Commerce and 
Administration, 26 per cent in Engi- 
neering and Computer Science, and 
26.5 per cent in Fine Arts. 

Last year, there were 1,137 
international students at 
Concordia, of whom 277 were 
exchange students. The rest, 840 
students, were doing their whole 
degree program here. 


This year, there are a total of 


1,408 students, of whom 335 are 


The University community was 
shocked and saddened by the 
death on September 20 of Regi- 
nald K. Groome, O.C., Chair of 
the Board of Governors. 

Mr. Groome has truly been one 
of Montreal's first citizens, lending 
his wisdom and considerable 
energy to education and the wel- 
fare of the young through his 
support of the international Scout- 
ing movement and his many years 
of volunteer work for Concordia. 

He joined the Board of Gover- 
nors in 1980, and was elected 
chair in September 1992. Under 
his wise and steady leadership, the 
university weathered extraordi- 
nary times, including the 
shootings of 1992, changes in the 
senior administration, and severe 
budget compression. 

His tenure introduced increased 
accountability, tighter financial 
controls, consultative appoint- 


on exchange and 1,079 are taking 
their full degree. 

Balbir Sahni, Director of the 
Centre for International Academic 
Co-operation (CIAC), said, “Clear- 
ly, this quantum leap is a result of 
several years of efforts by all Fac- 
ulties, with supporting roles 
performed by the International 
Students Office and CIAC.” Pro- 
fessor Sahni said it helps to have 
Concordia’s reputation spread by 
word of mouth by those involved 
in international projects and study 
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Reginald Groome, O.C. 
1928-1999 





ment procedures, invigorated aca- 
demic planning and a new code of 
ethics. A renewed sense of civility 
and mutual respect developed at 
Concordia, and the institution has 
flourished under his guidance. 

A native Montrealer, Mr. 
Groome became manager of the 


abroad. 

However, the increase is keep- 
ing Concordia’s tiny International 
Students Office (ISO) hopping. 
ISO Co-ordinator Claudette Forti- 
er said that the two kinds of 
students tend to have different 
needs. This year, for the first time, 
the International Students Office is 
giving separate orientation courses 
for the two groups of students. 

She explained that the 


... please see International, page 8 


Queen Elizabeth Hotel, and 
subsequently president of 
Hilton Canada. 

However, it is for his volun- 
teerism that he will be best 
remembered. Starting in 1946 and 
for many years afterwards, he was 
known to young Montrealers as 
“Uncle Reg,” the avuncular host of 
a local radio show. 

Mr. Groome received many 
awards for both his management 
skills and his public service, 
notably the Order of Canada in 
1980. The grateful Scouting 
movement gave him its highest 
award, the Bronze Wolf, in 1996. 

Our sympathies go out to Chris- 
tine, his wife of 46 years, their 
three sons, Reginald A., Roderick 
and Richard, and their families. 

Funeral services will be held on 
Friday, September 24, at 11 a.m. at 
St. George’s Church, 1101 Stanley 
St., corner of de la Gauchetiére W. 
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Let your car do the walking 


Mobile yellow-pages system could help with hotels and restaurants 


BY TIM HORNYAK 


rofessor Ahmed Elhakeem’s 

latest brainchild is further 
proof that necessity is the mother 
of invention. Searching for a hotel 
late one night during a 1991 road 
trip in New Jersey with his family, 
Elhakeem kept running into “No 
vacancy” signs. As his children 
began crying and his frustration 
grew, Elhakeem envisioned a 
radio-messaging system with 
which his car could automatically 
receive directions to nearby hotels 
with vacancies. 

Eight years later, Elhakeem, a 
professor of telecommunications in 
the Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering, is now try- 
ing to drum up some funding for 
his idea, which he has dubbed 
“Mobile Yellow Pages Messaging 
and Retrieval,” or MYMAR. 

“It's basically an advertisement- 
driven kind of local Internet,” said 
the Egyptian-born Elhakeem, who 
also serves as the communications 
chair of the Montreal session of the 
IEEE, the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers. “Let’s say you 
drive to Washington, D.C. You 
don’t need information about Rus- 
sia or China, like on the global 
Internet. You need a smaller ver- 
sion of the Internet for local 
information.” 

That local information would 
take the form of advertisements and 


maps pointing motorists to nearby 
restaurants, hospitals, shops and 
other street-side purveyors of goods 
or services. The system’s advantage 
over commercial or roadside signs 
is that advertisers would broadcast 
their ads and global-positioning- 
system (GPS) co-ordinates over a 
radius of up to 60 km, so drivers 
would not have to actually see a 
fast-food outlet down the street in 
order to find it. 

While he has yet to build a work- 
ing prototype, Elhakeem says 
MYMAR would consist of a series of 
decentralized “nodes,” or building- 
mounted antennae, that would 
transmit radio signals to car trans- 
ceivers, which would then relay 
data to the driver and passengers via 
a simple, unobtrusive graphic dis- 
play. The car-based units would 
continually receive and sort through 
the signals, and motorists would use 
voice commands to select products 
or services of interest. 

“You are driving along, and you 
see the map on the screen, while 
all kinds of information is received 
in real time,” Elhakeem said. “You 
don’t have to punch keys or 
browse with a mouse, you just say, 
‘Please find me the nearest hotel.’ 
The query goes inside the database, 
finds the nearest hotel, and feeds 
the information back to the 
screen.” 

With MYMAR, motorists 
wouldn’t have to telephone for 


directions to the next gas station or 
stop at a phone booth and leaf 
through a directory to find the 
closest pharmacy. One of the best 
selling points of Elhakeem’s 
MYMAR design is its planned cost 
to drivers. If advertisers, who 
would be their own carriers in the 
network, could absorb the capital 
cost of transmitters and receivers 
along with car manufacturers, 
Elhakeem said, the new medium 
could be service-charge free, unlike 
cellular phones, pagers or the 
Internet. 

MYMAR would also be different 
from digital radio, a new technolo- 
gy that will feature ads or music 
videos on a dashboard screen, but 
broadcast only from radio stations. 
Cars such as the Mercedes 2000- 
series sport optional cockpit 
screens with GPS-oriented map- 
ping, but require users to change 
an onboard map CD according to 
where they travel. In addition, 
MYMAR users could access the 
World Wide Web, making the sys- 
tem more than a one-way, passive 
medium; hence the “messaging” 
part of its acronym. 

“It's also a complete communica- 
tions system. You could transmit 
short messages, voice or data. For 
example, you could page your 
daughter's car through the system, 
telling her you're at home,” Elha- 
keem said. Although radio- 
frequency bandwidth has been 
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Professor Ahmed Elhakeem envisions a radio-messaging system that will 





find hotels and other pertinent information while you drive. 


squeezed in recent years with the 
advent of new communications 
devices such as pagers, Elhakeem 
says “unlicensed band” frequencies 
once reserved for microwave trans- 
mission were recently liberated by 
the federal government, and are fair 
game for a number of applications, 
as they are only loosely regulated by 
the Canadian Radio and Telecom- 
munications Commission. 

Turning Elhakeem’s theoretical 
designs into a working medium, 
however, won't be easy. He is now 
fishing for funding for the project 
from Ottawa’s Communications 
Research Centre as well as a num- 
ber of private companies, which he 
believes are essential to get the ball 
rolling and a prototype out before 
the research gets bogged down 


with requirements such as compat- 
ibility with cellular-phone 
standards. A prototype would take 
about $100,000 and a small team 
of technicians working over a year, 
according to his estimates. 

“R & D is one thing, and manu- 
facturing and deployment is 
something else. Deployment has to 
start smart and fast, and be appli- 
cation-driven,” Elhakeem said. 
“People want a prototype. It will be 
sophisticated, but not impossible. 
It’s like your car now. If you 
showed your car to your great- 
great-great-grandfather, he would 
not understand it, because it’s a 
collection of small ideas. Just like 
when you put the ideas of my sys- 
tem together, it will make a good 
device.” 


Warmth and wisdom from North Carolina 


BY DENISE ROIG 


he only difficult thing about 
talking to Brenda Rowe is 
finding her. She could be at 
Concordia’s Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute or at the Centre for Native 





Interim Co-ordinator of the Centre for Native 
Education Brenda Rowe 


Education, where she’s the new 
interim Co-ordinator. Then again, 
you might find her at the Black 
Community Resource Centre on 
Céte des Neiges working with 
young people in the centre’s youth 
internship program. 

She could be 
delivering a moti- 
vational speech, 
planning an event 
for her church, or 
| heading home to 
i} Dollard-des- 
Ormeaux for an 
after-school activi- 
ty with her two 
teenagers. 

But once you've 
caught up with 
this Concordia 
professor, sitting 
face to face over a 
coffee, she’s all 
there. Ready to 
talk, ready to lis- 
j ten. There’s a 
lightness in her 
) manner; modesty, 
} too. When asked 
about her multi- 
ple commitments, 
she seemed unim- 


pressed. “Happiness is in the 
friends you have and in doing 
what you like. Everything else is 
gravy,” she said. 

Doing what she likes means 
teaching. Over the past 25 years, 
that’s taken many forms for the 
North Carolina native, from coach- 
ing life skills at John Abbott College 
to women returning to the work- 
force, to teaching women’s studies 
at the Simone de Beauvoir Institute. 
“When you're teaching any subject, 
any skill, you’re teaching about 
life,” she said, “and you're always 
revealing who you are.” 

Rowe finds this especially so in 
the women’s studies courses she’s 
been teaching since 1994. She 
thinks back to just the evening 
before, the first class of the semes- 
ter in her Introduction to Women’s 
Studies I course. “Before I even 
handed out the syllabus, I asked a 
lot of open-ended questions. I let 
them do the talking. Then I talked 
from my own point of view.” 

The aim is to create a climate of 
respect and trust in the classroom. 
“This is the only way that educa- 
tion happens,” she said. “I’ve 
always welcomed everyone in my 
classes: men, women, students 
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from very traditional backgrounds 
and those who tend to be more 
what I call activists. My job is to 
push them closer together, to get 
them to listen to each other.” 

Nothing is sadder to Rowe than 
missed opportunities to grow. “I 
tell my students they don’t have to 
spend money on an expensive air- 
line ticket to learn about other 
cultures. In Montreal, you can do 
this on a daily basis.” 

Now, on a nearly daily basis, she 
is learning from the students who 
come into the Centre for Native 
Education. In her first weeks in the 
half-time, interim position, Rowe 
has already helped organize an ori- 
entation breakfast, talked to the 
different bands across Canada and 
met some of Concordia’s 200 
native students. “The Centre is a 
wonderful place just to drop in. 
We laugh, we talk.” 

Rowe believes there are many 
similarities between black people 
and First Nations people, and her 
new position gives her yet another 
means to fight “racism, sexism and 
all those other isms that keep peo- 
ple oppressed. When we are 
fighting these, we are making the 
world better not just for women 


and for children, but for men, too. 
For humankind.” 

Rowe also makes no attempt to 
hide her strong spiritual beliefs. In 
fact, everything she does — all the 
projects and programs and speech- 
es — is based on her deepest 
conviction: that the Creator (“who- 
ever you believe him or her or it to 
be”) created all people equal. “The 
Creator was the first promoter of 
human rights. Look at all the 
world’s great religions, I tell my 
students, and you'll know this to 
be true.” 

What's also true is that there is 
still a lot of work to be done. 
“Mainstream women need to be 
willing to do the same things 
they're now asking men to do,” she 
said. “They need to understand the 
needs of others, particularly minor- 
ity women.” 

It all comes full circle for Rowe, 
who is constantly encouraging her 
students to understand the influ- 
ences on their lives and 
preferences. “But this is only step 
one.” Rowe has little use for intro- 
spection that goes nowhere. 
“What's most important is looking 
at the ways our lives influence 
others.” 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 


The art of the royal entrance 


Marie-France Wagner organizes conference on 17th-century phenomenon 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


Nw captivates the public’s 
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attention like a royal visit, 
and nowhere was this more evi- 
dent than in 17th-century Europe, 
when royal appearances were sur- 
rounded with great pomp and 
pageantry. 

While today’s royal visits are 
most often seen and heard through 
television coverage, in the 17th 
century all the townspeople would 
eagerly line the streets to get a 
glimpse of the royal visitor, and 
writers would be commissioned to 
produce memoirs of the event. 
Given that royal appearances often 
coincided with military victories, 
these would take on added impor- 
tance, too. 

Three centuries later, a group of 
scholars in French literature, art 


Etudes Francaises Professor Marie-France Wagner 


history, architecture, history and 
visual arts, philosophy and sociolo- 
gy from Canada, the U.S. and 
Europe will discuss the phenome- 
non at a two-day symposium at the 
Canadian Centre for Architecture. 

The conference, to be held Octo- 
ber 7 and 8, is titled L’entrée 
solennelle dans la ville ou urbanité et 
société au XVIle siécle, and Professor 
Marie-France Wagner, of 
Concordia’s Département d'études 
frangaises, is the organizer. 

Four themes will be examined 
during the symposium: the triumph 
that royal visits brought to towns, 
the political negotiating they per- 
mitted, and how these events were 
commemorated through visual art 
and memoirs. Little has been writ- 
ten by modern scholars about the 
grandeur of 17th-century royal vis- 
its, Wagner said. 








This conference is the culmina- 
tion of three years of research 
Wagner has conducted in collabo- 
ration with a colleague from the 
University of Western Ontario and 
another from the Université de 
Montréal. They have examined 
more than 200 written accounts of 
royal visits, varying from four to 
250 pages, and have produced an 
anthology on the subject that is 
expected to be published next year. 

Wagner said the most interesting 
part of examining these centuries- 
old documents, culled mainly from 
the Bibliotheque National de Paris 
on microfiche and microfilm, was 
that most had until now only been 
read for historical perspectives, not 
literary ones. While she admitted 
that the memoirs sometimes were 
poorly written and proved a dry 
read, “others were absolute literary 
jewels.” 

Since collecting some of those 
jewels proved difficult work, she 
said, next month’s symposium will 
offer the public a rare moment to 
see excerpts of these 17th-century 
works, along with art and music 
from the period that will be used to 
illustrate some of the talks. The 
conference will also allow people a 
chance to immerse themselves in 
different aspects, she said, “of 
17th-century culture.” 

For more information about the 
conference, please consult 
http://artsci-ccwin.concordia.ca/fran- 
cais/programxvii.htm 


Shhhh — this is a library 


| Ob rapes library staff hoped 
you wouldn’t notice their 


renovations. However, much- 
needed construction that was 
supposed to be done over the 
summer didn’t start until shortly 
before classes resumed, with the 
result that noise, dust and 
detours are plaguing staff and 
users at the busiest time of the 
year. 

William Curran, Director of 
Libraries, is deeply concerned 
about the delay, and about the 
space crunch that is squeezing the 
downtown Webster Library only 
seven years after it was built. 

When the J.W. McConnell 
Building was conceived, the sec- 
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ond, third, fourth and fifth floors 
were meant for the library, but 
by the time the library was 
opened in 1992, the fifth floor 
was needed — temporarily, it 
was thought — for academic 
offices and meeting-rooms. — 

Now, with an increase in acad- 
emic activity on the downtown 
campus, the library's takeover of 
the fifth floor still hasn’t hap- 
pened. Meanwhile, the library 
collection and need for equip- 
ment continue to grow. 

The current renovations to the 
west side of the atrium on the 
second and third floors will pro- 
vide more shelf and seating 
space, orientation rooms to teach 
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Closing celebration 


effective use of the library, and a 
circulation desk nearer the exit 
to eliminate the need for a secu- 
rity guard most of the time. 

“The sound of construction in 
the Webster Library will be 
silenced in November,” Curran 
said. “For the convenience of our 
students, the renovation project 
will be on hold during the winter 
term. 

“In the meanwhile, we apolo- 
gize for the inconvenience. This 
was not planned to cause such 
disruption. Nonetheless, it is an 
essential project, and we are ask- 
ing our users to bear in mind the 
benefits to be derived when the 


project is completed.” 


Y 
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Friday, October 1, 11 a.m. — noon, Concordia Concert Hall 


Join the Rector and Campaign Chair Ronald Corey as they recognize the efforts of the volunteers who sent 


the Capital Campaign over the top. 


Entertainment by Andrew Homzy and his 16-piece jazz orchestra 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 
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This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia 
faculty and staff to promote and encourage individual 
and group activities in teaching and research, and to 
encourage work-related achievements. 


Michael D. Oppenheim (Religion) delivered the Rabbi Dr. Harry 
Joshua Stern Memorial at Temple Emanu-El-Beth Sholom, in 
Westmount, in May. The topic was “Can There be a Judaism 
Without God?” Co-chairs for this annual lecture are Brahms E. 
Silver (BA 63, MA 96) and Vivianne M. Silver (BA 64). 


Rosemary Reilly (Education) did a workshop on teamwork and 
communication for the Central Parents Committee of the newly 
constituted English School Board of Montreal. A poster she did 
with Miranda D’Amico was presented at the Canadian Psycholog- 
ical Association, and published in the Canadian Guidance 
Counsellor Association Feminist Network Newsletter. The topic 
was on the role of mentoring in the career choice of women sur- 
vivors of violence. 


David Pariser (Art Education) will receive support for a research 
project titled “A Cross-Cultural Study of the Development and 
Assessment of Artistic Giftedness.” The Esther Katz Rosen Foun- 
dation for the Study of Gifted Children supports the project, put 
together by Susan Rostan (Hofstra University), Pariser and Gru- 
ber (Teachers College, NYU). The Rosen award is administered 
by the American Psychological Foundation. 


Claudette Fortier (International Students Office) and Frederick 
Francis (Centre for International Academic Co-operation) attend- 
ed the 1999 NAFSA Association for International Educators 
Conference held in Denver, Colorado, in May. Francis chaired a 
session on relations between Canada/Quebec, Mexico and the 
U.S. For the second year, the Quebec ministries of international 
relations and education (MEQ/MRI) gave financial and organiza- 
tional support to the conference, which was attended by about . 
5,000 people from around the world. Concordia has offered to 
host a future NAFSA conference, perhaps as early as 2003. 


A paper by geologist Judith Patterson (Geography), “Towards a 
Generalized Predictive Model for Annual Aircraft Emissions at Air- 
ports,” was published in the conference proceedings of the 
annual Canadian Transport Research Forum meeting, held in 
Montreal May 16-19, 1999. She also was an invited speaker on 
the panel, After Kyoto: Assuming Responsibility for Greenhouse 
Gas Emissions, chaired by Johanne Gélinas of the National 
Round Table on the Environment and the Economy. 


Gregory Butler (Computer Science) was a member of a panel dis- 
cussing “Object Technology and Systematic Reuse” at the 13th 
European Conference on Object-Oriented Programming, held June 
14-18 in Lisbon, Portugal. He presented his work on framework 
development and evolution. He gave an invited talk on “Data- 
base technology for pathways” at a workshop on Computation 
of Biochemical Pathways and Genetic Networks, hosted by the 
European Media Lab in Heidelberg, Germany. Butler is a member 
of the program committee for the upcoming conference on Lan- 
gages et Modéles a Objets in Mont Saint-Hilaire next January. 


Cultural theorists Arthur Kroker (Political Science) and Marilouise 
Kroker were featured speakers at a webcast on September 9 out 
of Toronto. They were interactive narrators before a live audi- 
ence of Lewis Cohen’s documentary film Road Stories for the 
Flesh Eating Future. The Krokers, editors of the electronic journal 
C-Theory and a number of books, presented one work called The 
Digital Eye, and another piece called Screaming Eagle. The web- 
cast can be viewed at www.galafilm.com/roadstories. The film 
was broadcast on CBC Newsworld’s The Passionate Eye last 
week, and received favourable attention from the critics. 


Best wishes to Abolhassan Jalilvand, who has left Concordia 
after nearly 20 years as a Finance professor and administrator to 
become dean of the Faculty of Management at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, in Halifax. 


Best wishes to Vishwanath Baba, who has left Concordia to 
become dean of the Michael G. DeGroote School of Business at 
McMaster University, in Hamilton. 


Congratulations to Gail Valaskakis, former Dean of Arts and Sci- 
ence and Professor of Communication Studies. She has been 
named director of research for the Aboriginal Healing Founda- 
tion, the federal government’s response to the Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal People. The Foundation is based in 
Ottawa. 








Faculty are leaving for more money 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


anys is a bit like the Mon- 

treal Expos, explained Rector 
Frederick Lowy at the first Board of 

‘ Governors meeting of the year, 
held September 15: We develop 
rookie faculty talent that universi- 
ties outside Quebec then lure away 
with higher salary offers. 

Both Dr. Lowy and Provost Jack 
Lightstone gave examples of the 
serious impact of provincial fund- 
ing cuts on our operations in 
presentations to the Board. Light- 
stone reported that 68 of the 80 
faculty resignations (not retire- 
ments) since 1992 have occurred 
in the last three years. Most of the 


faculty members who left were in 
the prime of their careers. He sug- 
gested that higher salaries 
elsewhere were a major factor. 

Dr. Lowy added that because of 
Quebec’s slashing of funding to 
universities over the past five years, 
the province now invests 18 per 
cent less per student than four 
years ago, compared to Ontario, 
where funding per student has 
increased by 21 per cent over the 
same four-year period. 

On a more positive note, Lowy 
told the Board members that enrol- 
ment was up for the third straight 
year (see story, page 1) and that 
both our average entering grades, 
as well as our graduation success 


rates, have risen steadily over the 
past four years. 

Concordia Student Union presi- 
dent Rob Green raised the issue of 
more student representation on the 
search committee for Vice-Rector, 
Services. (The three-year term of 
Charles Emond ends on December 
31.) The Board was asked to 
approve an 11-member advisory 
search committee that includes two 
student representatives, but Green 
argued that given the impact that 
the portfolio has on students, each 
of the four Faculties should be rep- 
resented on the search committee. 

After a lengthy discussion, 
Green’s motion was defeated, but 
at the suggestion of the Rector and 


Board Vice-Chair John Parisella, 
Green was invited to sit on a task 
force that is reviewing the rules 
and procedures for senior adminis- 
trative appointments. 

The Board approved a memo- 
randum of agreement between the 
University and the Graduate Stu- 
dents Association that sets out a 
legal framework for issues such as 
collection of fees, services, 
accounting, the use of the 
Concordia name and emblem, rep- 
resentation on University bodies 
and various other contractual and 
legal responsibility issues. The 
agreement is a model for similar 
agreements being concluded with 
other student associations. 


New Executive Director of Recruitment 


n October 1, Ann Vroom will 

leave her post as Director of 
Alumni Affairs to take up the 
newly created position of Execu- 
tive Director of Recruitment. 

The three-year appointment is 
in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the Enrolment 
Management Project. It called for 
better co-ordination of recruit- 
ment activities across the 
university. 

Vroom will be responsible for 
developing and implementing an 
institutional recruitment strategy 
and establishing and managing the 





1992. 


marketing projects. 


Recruitment Office. Initially, she 
will report to the Rector’s Office. 

The Office of the Registrar will 
continue to co-ordinate day-to-day 
recruitment activities while Vroom 
prepares a recruitment strategy 
and establishes the new office. 

Once in place, the office will be 
fully responsible for student 
recruitment at Concordia, imple- 
menting a strategic plan consistent 
with the academic planning 
process, and establishing goals that 
incorporate the enrolment objec- 
tives of each Faculty. 

Vroom has been Director of 


Gabrielle Korn named Acting Director of Alumni Affairs 


She has also been active in CASE and the CCAE, winning several awards from both organizations. 


Alumni Affairs at Concordia since 
1989, steadily _ building 
Concordia’s ties with its 105,000 
alumni. She was a major contribu- 
tor to the success of the Capital 
Campaign, and has been an active 
executive member of both the 
Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE) and 
the Canadian Council for the 
Advancement of Education 
(CCAE). 

A graduate of McGill University, 
she has worked in public relations, 
magazine publishing and small 
business management. 


Gabrielle Korn, Assistant Director of Alumni Affairs, has been named Acting Director following the appointment of Ann Vroom to a new post. 
A graduate of Concordia’s Journalism program, Gabrielle has worked for Alumni Affairs and University Advancement since 1987. She has been Assistant Director since 


She developed the Alumni Recognition Awards program, alumni education seminars, and the student-mentor program, and initiated several publications and online and 


Karl Polanyi Archive receives 
$40,000 U.S. Rockefeller grant 


he Karl Polanyi Institute of 

Political Economy has been 
awarded a grant of $40,000 U.S. 
— worth about $58,000 Canadian 
— from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the preservation of its 
archives. 

The award was welcome news to 
Marguerite Mendell, Co-Director of 
the Institute, and comes on the 
heels of a decision to house the 
Institute and its collection in the 
newly acquired Samuel Bronfman 
House, on Docteur-Penfield Ave. 

Karl Polanyi (1886-1964) was a 
Hungarian social historian whose 
writings on the philosophical and 
historical foundations of liberalism 
and economic determinism contin- 
ue to be influential. 

In 1988, following the first inter- 
national Karl Polanyi conference, 
his daughter, McGill professor Kari 


Polanyi-Levitt, contributed her 
father’s. literary legacy to 
Concordia, and the Institute was 
established. Polanyi-Levitt is Co- 
Director with Professor Mendell, 
Vice-Principal of Concordia’s 
School for Community and Public 
Affairs, which has been sharing an 
annex on Mackay St. with the 
Institute. Mendell also teaches in 
Political Science. 

The centrepiece of the Institute 
is the Karl Polanyi Archive. It con- 
tains unpublished papers, drafts of 
manuscripts, lecture notes and 
outlines, published articles, corre- 
spondence, outlines of projected 
books, notes, papers by him and 
his students, and memorabilia. 

The papers are in three sections: 
Hungary/Vienna, 1909-1933, 
when Polanyi was involved with a 
radical Hungarian student move- 


ment; England, 1934-1946, when 
he was associated with the Christ- 
ian Left and similar movements at 
Oxford and the University of Lon- 
don; and North American, 
1947-1964, when he conducted 
seminars at Columbia University. 
Concordia’s Director of Archives, 
Nancy Marrelli, advised Mendell in 
preparing the proposal for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and she 
stressed the urgency of the preserva- 
tion work that must be done. 
Material must be photocopied 
on acid-free paper and stored 
appropriately, and additional mate- 
rial received by the Institute must 
be incorporated into the Archive, 
and the catalogue revised to 
include the new documents. Even- 
tually, the collection will be 
digitalized and made widely acces- 
sible for consultation. - BB 
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Dean’s List 


The Office of the Dean of Arts 
and Science sincerely apologizes 
to all of those students whose 
names were left off the Dean’s 
List published in the last issue of 
Concordia’s Thursday Report. 
Unfortunately, the list was 
incomplete. 


The Office is working on recti- 
fying the problem, and the 
missing names will be published 
in the next issue, October 7. 
Thank you for your patience. 


: Correction _ 









In the article “Wresting with 
the WWW,” which bg on 
page 2 of the ocala a 
Grahne i: erroneously  . 
pews as ole a graduate : 








Members 
of the Board 


of Governors 


Members of Concordia’s 
Board of Governors were sad- 
dened to hear this week of 
the death of their longtime 
chair, Reginald K. Groome. 


Administrative representatives: 
Frederick Lowy, Rector and Vice-Chan- 
cellor; Eric H. Molson, Chancellor 


Faculty representatives: Steven 
Appelbaum, William Byers, June Chaikel- 
son, Terrill Fancott, Elizabeth Sacca 


Student representatives: Deepak 
Boojhawan, Rob Green, Chris Piché, 
Martin Kapuskianyk 


Staff representative: (vacant) 


Alumni representatives: Barbara 
Barclay, Alexander J. Carpini, Nicole 
Fauré 


Representing the community at 
large: Francesco Bellini, Alain Benedet- 
ti, Charles G. Cavell, Rita Lc de Santis, 
Marianne Donaldson, Leonard Ellen, Leo 
Goldfarb, Ned Goodman, George M. 
Hanna, Peter Howlett, Paul Ivanier, Paul 
T. Kefalas, Ronald Lawless, Christine C. 
Lengvari, Hazel Mah, Sr. Eileen Mcll- 
waine, L. Jacques Ménard, John 
Parisella (Vice-Chair), Richard Renaud 
(Vice-Chair), Miriam Roland, Lillian 
Vineberg (Vice-Chair), Jonathan Wener 


Non-members with speaking 
privileges: Charles Emond, Vice-Rec- 
tor, Services; Marcel Danis, Vice-Rector, 
Institutional Relations, and Secretary- 
General; Larry English, Chief Financial 
Officer; Jack Lightstone, Provost and 
Vice-Rector, Research 


Observer: Pierre Frégeau, Legal 
Information Services 


Secretary: Amely Jurgenliemk 
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Jewish Congress makes a handsome donation 


he Canadian Jewish Congress 

(CJC) has given its former 
headquarters, Samuel Bronfman 
House, to Concordia University. 

The turnover of the property 
was celebrated at a well-attended 
mid-day reception on September 
15 at the distinctive four-storey 
building, which is on the corner of 
Céte-des-Neiges Road and Doc- 
teur-Penfield Ave. 

CJC president Moshe Ronen 
said, “We are pleased to be donat- 
ing Samuel Bronfman House to 
Concordia University, a distin- 
guished institution of higher 
learning with a strong commitment 
to Jewish Studies. We believe that 
these new arrangements, which 
retain our national presence in 
Montreal, enhance our capabilities 
in Quebec and consolidate our 
Ottawa operations, will benefit the 
Canadian Jewish Congress and the 
entire Jewish community.” 

Samuel Bronfman House has 
served as CJC national headquar- 
ters and the home of the Jewish 
community's archives since it was 
built in 1970 with subscriptions 
from across Canada, particularly 
from the family of Samuel Bronf- 
man, of Seagram distillers. 

The building’s original purpose 
has changed in recent years. While 
it will continue to house the 
national head office, much of the 
CJC’s resources and personnel 
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have moved to Ottawa, and the 
offices for the Quebec region of the 
CJC will soon be housed in the 
new Jewish Community Campus 
of Montreal. 

However, Samuel Bronfman 
House will remain the repository of 
the Congress’s large national 
archives collection. The archives 
will remain accessible to scholars, 
researchers, the general public and, 
more than ever, to Concordia pro- 
fessors and students. 

A number of Concordia’s acade- 
mic units centred on research and 
archives are scheduled to move 
into the building early next year. 

They are the Institute for Que- 
bec and Canadian Jewish Studies, 
the Montreal Institute for Genocide 
and Human Rights Studies, the 
Canadian Journal of Political and 
Social Theory, the Centre for Com- 
munity and Ethnic Studies, the 
Centre for Broadcast Studies, the 
Canadian Anthropology Society, 
the Canadian Sociology and 
Anthropology Association, the 
Archives for the Canadian Rural 
Restructuring Foundation/New 
Rural Economy, the Centre for 
Research on Citizenship and Social 
Transformation, the Karl Polanyi 
Institute, and the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Literary Translators. 

The architect chosen to build 
Samuel Bronfman House was one 
of Canada’s finest, Fred Lebensold, 


senate 





Rector’s remarks: Rector Frederick 
Lowy introduced Advancement 
Director Tamas Zsolnay, and men- 
tioned the recent turnover 
ceremony of Samuel Bronfman 
House (See story, this page). He 
encouraged members to support 
the Shuffle fundraising walk and 
launch of the 25th anniversary 
year on September 24, and 
reminded senators that support 
staff usually greatly outnumber 
faculty and students at the event. 
He said that Concordia will partici- 
pate in the Maclean’s magazine 
ratings, though they are structured 
to our disadvantage. The Universi- 
ty’s finances are in good shape, 
the space plan is well in hand, 
and changes in the administration 
have “on the whole been positive, 
though they have put some pres- 
sures on staff.” On the negative 
side, many faculty have been 
“seduced away” by higher salaries, 
and while Ontario is spending 
more on its university students, 
Quebec is spending less. 


Y2K: John Woodrow, Director of 
ITS, reported to Senate that a 
task force created in spring 1998 is 
satisfied that all of the University’s 
systems will meet the millennium 
without problems. 


Enrolment: Registrar Lynne Pren- 
dergast reported that enrolment is 
up by about 2.8 per cent (590 
more students than last year) as 
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of September 13. That is an overall 
head count. If one counts only the 
figures for full-time students, 
enrolment is up by 4.9 per cent. 
Fine Arts and Arts and Science 
show negligible increases, while 
Commerce and Administration is 
up by 4.3 per cent and Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science by 12.1 
per cent. Figures for graduate stu- 
dents take longer to come in, but 
they appear to be up as well. 


Construction and maintenance: 
Vice-Rector Services Charles 
Emond reported that about $5 mil- 
lion of work was done over the 
summer, and some projects con- 
tinue. 


Engineering: Dean Nabil Esmail 
announced that a federal CFI grant 
and matching Quebec government 
grant were made to Engineering 
and Fine Arts for a new facility 
(reported in CTR, September 9). 
He added that enrolment in infor- 
mation technology programs has 
increased by 4o per cent and is 
expected to double by 2002. 


Arts and Science: Dean Martin 
Singer said he had just come from 
a luncheon for new faculty. Fifty 
have been hired, and another 50 
are being sought. Three years from 
now, fully one-third will be new 
hires. 


SCAPP/APC: Provost Jack Light- 
stone, who is Chair of the Senate 





and he took full 
advantage of its 
commanding site at 
the top of a steep 
hill. 

The building has 
also been well 
endowed with strik- 
ing works of art. 
Outside the main 
entrance are four 
distinctive fibreglass 
sculptures. Called 
Totems, by Walter 
Redinger (1972), 
they represent the 
past and the pre- 
sent, and were part 
of a presentation 
made for the Venice 
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CJC president Moshe Ronen and Concordia Rector Frederick Lowy, in front of Samuel 


Bronfman House. 


Biennial. 

Inside the entrance is a floor-to- 
ceiling stained-glass panel titled 
Memorial, by Marcelle Ferron 
(1970), commemorating the six 
million Jewish victims of the Holo- 
caust. The abstract multi-coloured 
design portrays the destruction of 
each of the Hebrew letters of the 
word shalom. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress 
began collecting archival material 
immediately after its founding in 
1919 to preserve documentation of 
the Jewish presence in Canada. The 
focus of the collection developed 
under the direction of the late 
archivist and historian David Rome. 


All aspects of the concerns of the 
Jewish community are reflected in 
the collection: immigration, inte- 
gration into Canadian society, 
community organization, discrimi- 
nation, Zionism, oppressed Jewry 
in other countries, education, liter- 
ature, genealogy and much more. 

It is a large collection, and 
would fill more than 3,800 
banker's boxes. Automated cata- 
loguing started in the early 1980s, 
and most of the collection is acces- 
sible via computer search. 

Since 1992, the National 
Archives of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress has benefited from the 





status of service agréé d’archives 
privées, a partnership assistance 
program of the Archives nationales 
du Québec. 

Rector Frederick Lowy warmly 
welcomed the addition of this fine 
four-storey building to Concordia’s 
growing downtown presence. 

“This generous gift underlines 
the close ties between the Universi- 
ty and Montreal’s_ ethnic 
communities, including the Jewish 
community, and will allow us to 
further develop these important 
areas of teaching and research,” he 
said. 

- BB 





A regular meeting of the Concordia University Senate, held on September 17, 1999. 


Committee on Academic Planning 
and Priorities (SCAPP), said that he 
will also chair the Academic Plan- 
ning Committee (APO) this year. It 
is time to rethink the role of the 
APC, he said, and to streamline the 
lengthy process required to 
approve, change or eliminate pro- 
grams, especially in light of the 
short-term need for some courses. 
He also gave an overview of a com- 
prehensive assessment of 
Concordia’s needs recently sent to 
the Education minister. 

Question period: Concordia Stu- 
dent Union (CSU) president Rob 
Green said that the University is 
downloading its costs to students 
through increased administrative 
fees, and is turning over aspects 
of the University to commercial 
and corporate interests. Dr. Lowy 
agreed with him that Quebec 
should restore funding, and 
described the universities’ efforts 
to persuade the government of 
their needs. Another student, Aliya 
Haer, said that members of an 
external advisory board represent 
companies that have sold arms to 
Indonesia, which have been used 
against East Timor; Dean Nabil 
Esmail said that these companies 
create thousands of jobs in Mon- 
treal and have contributed much 
to the university, and in any case, 
the charge was unsubstantiated. 
Student Philip Ilijevski said that 
efforts by the CSU to raise student 
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awareness have met with a “wall 
of resistance” by the administra- 
tion; Emond replied that Services 
staff had tried to accommodate 
wall posters, broadcast messages, 
etc., but a balance had to be 
found with the rights of other stu- 
dents to a clean and orderly 
environment. 


Research policy: Professor Fred 
Bird, who was asked by Jack Light- 
stone to draft guidelines for the 
implementation of the Tri-Council 
Policy on Research Involving 
Humans, explained that it sets 
higher and broader standards. It 
requires. universities to review all 
their research, and be more atten- 
tive and expeditious in applying 
ethical standards. As a result, 
Concordia has created departmen- 
tal as well as Faculty committees, 
and expects to review as many as 
300 research projects. 


Academic planning: This was 
another in a series of wide-ranging 
discussions begun last term. 
Charles Giguére (Engineering and 
Computer Science) proposed a set 
of objectives and characteristics of 
professional development pro- 
grams, research-oriented graduate 
programs, and research areas to 
open the discussion. Claire Cup- 
ples (Arts and Science) wondered 
who would teach the professional 
development courses — presum- 
ably, specialists from outside the 





University. Lynne Prendergast, 
responding to the suggestion that 
in some cases, these students and 
others shouldn’t be taught togeth- 
er, asked where the additional 
classroom space would come 
from; also, the portability of cred- 
its needs to be considered, as 
these students may want to pur- 
sue a degree. Student senators 
strongly objected to encouraging 
corporate involvement in profes- 
sional development programs. Rob 
Green said these will cost students 
more, further reduce their access 
to education, and simply “pad the 
coffers of private industry” who 
“pay only 3 to 4 per cent of Cana- 
da’s taxes.” Clarence Bayne 
(Commerce and Administration) 
protested that education and the 
private sector are interdependent. 
Lightstone tried to steer discussion 
away from “ideology.” He said 
that he feels that “we are on the 
verge of a new era in the role of 
the university.” He added that 
rather than isolate ourselves, we 
must become active participants in 
society, or we risk losing our 
appeal to potential students, the 
confidence of the public, and our 
edge in research. Green dismissed 
this as “neo-liberalism, the cult of 
impotence.” As discussion wound 
up, Dr. Lowy called it “an exciting 
discussion,” and several senators 
said the debate took them back to 
their own student days. 
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The women of Beaver Hall remembered 


Book and exhibition shine spotlight on Montreal painters 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


[ the 1920s, women weren’t 
expected to be professional 
painters, and if they did, they 
had better expect to make some 
sacrifices. 

That’s the underlying message 
of a new book by Barbara Mead- 
owcroft called Painting Friends, 
about the careers and connections 
of 10 Montrealers loosely desig- 
nated as “the Beaver Hall women.” 

There were once artists’ studios 
on Beaver Hall Hill in downtown 
Montreal. The Beaver Hall Group 
comprised both men and women, 
including five of the women in 
Meadowcroft’s book. However, 
she chose her subjects not because 
they belonged to.a recognized art 
association or movement, but 
because of the friendships and cir- 
cumstances that linked them. 

“My project was not to write 10 
individual essays, but to keep 
them as a group in Montreal,” she 
said recently. As a feminist, Mead- 
owcroft wanted to examine these 
artists in the context of their social 
milieu, and in the light of their 
mutual support. 

It’s an approach that has 
increasingly attracted scholars 
such as Concordia art historians 
Janice Helland and Catherine 
Mackenzie, who lent support to 
the writing of this book. Others 


Students 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


art-time Anthropology student 
Monique Roy did an unusual 
thing this fall; she took a week’s 
vacation from her job at a local call 
centre in order to take an elective 
course at Concordia in early Sep- 
tember. 
But this was no ordinary class. It 
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Barbara Meadowcroft 


were Leah Sherman and Alfred 
Pinsky, students of Baron Byng 
High School's Anne Savage, one of 
the Beaver Hall women. Outstand- 
ing students of an outstanding 
teacher, they went on to found the 
art school that led to our Faculty 
of Fine Arts. 

The women in Painting Friends 
were not wild-eyed rebels. All but 
one were born into the Montreal 
establishment, the well-brought- 
up daughters of successful 
Protestant businessmen. Compro- 
mise, sacrifice and discretion were 
built into their characters, if not 
into their artistic aspirations. 

While they were experimenting 
with bold, lush colours and flow- 
ing lines, they were looking after 
their ailing parents, teaching chil- 


enthralled 


was an intensive six-credit course 
that required students be present 
for some 52 hours of the fourth 


global Aging in Society conference, 
held at the Palais des Congres from 
September 5 to 8. 

As soon as he discovered the 
conference would be held in Mon- 
treal, Applied Human Sciences 
Chair Randy Swedburg said, “I 


Professor Randy Swedburg, surrounded by his happy students 


dren, and resolutely doing their 
duty. Only one married, and she 
became a society portrait artist. 
They hobnobbed with the 
Group of Seven, in at least one 
case leading to an intimate rela- 
tionship, and stood back, 
perhaps wistfully, as the men 
freely travelled Canada’s wilder- 
ness for their often monumental 
paintings. The Beaver Hall 
women tended to paint figures, 
or the landscapes around their 
families’ country homes. 
Recognition was fairly fleeting. 
They were panned by the same 
critics who panned the Group of 
Seven, and for the same reasons; 
European post-Impressionism took 
at least a generation to catch on in 
Canada. By the 1950s, the wheel 
had turned again, and their style 
was dismissed as old-fashioned. 
Now they are regarded with 
fondness, respect and curiosity. 
Retrospective shows of individual 
members of the group have been 
mounted, notably by Karen Anta- 
ki, Director of Concordia’s 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, but the two-week show 
now in progress at the Walter 
Klinkoff Gallery to salute Mead- 
owcroft’s book is the first 
collective exhibition of these old 
“painting friends.” 
Meadowcroft is a research asso- 
ciate of long standing at the 


with their 


immediately saw a great opportu- 
nity to turn it into a course that 
would be a valuable learning expe- 
rience for students.” 

Some 1,800 people from 68 
countries participated in the con- 
ference. Dozens of workshops by 
400 speakers were given, on topics 
ranging from osteoporosis to con- 
sumer products for the elderly. 
With that 
many topics 
and specialists 
in one place, 
Swedburg 
said, “I was 
able to take 
my ability as a 
professor and 
expand it by 
1,800 dele- 
gates, leading 
specialists in 
their fields and 
the authors of 
the very text- 
books our 
students will 
read.” 

Since some 
delegates were 
also ~ politi- 
cians, 
grassroots 


Autumn (Girl with Apple), Prudence Heward (1942) 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute, one 
of 15 scholars who do unpaid 
work for the women’s studies cen- 
tre in exchange for library and 
e-mail privileges. 

Writing about art wasn’t a 
stretch for her. Her sister was an 
artist, and she has a long-standing 
interest in Canadian art. She has a 
PhD in English literature from 
McGill University, and took 


activists and senior citizens, stu- 
dents also had an opportunity to 
mix and mingle with people they 
don’t normally meet at university. 
That, Swedburg said, “was perhaps 
one of the most impressive things 
for students.” 

Eighty-eight students took the 
course, 25 per cent of whom were 
not in Applied Human Sciences 
programs. They were required to 
be at the conference from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. every day, and attend the 
lectures of their choice. 

Since the class was so big, they 
attended a wide variety of work- 
shops. That benefited the class, 
because they met for four additional 
sessions to give mini-conferences of 
their own and poster presentations 
on subjects that interested them. 

Another academic requirement 
for the course required students 
keep a diary and critically evaluate 
everything they saw and heard 
during their experience. “I wanted 
to know how the conference affect- 
ed them,” Swedburg said. “I 
wanted students to be introspec- 
tive, and examine their own 
attitudes and values towards aging. 
That was more challenging than 
taking notes in class.” 

To obtain extra grades for the 





courses in women’s studies under 
the mentorship of former Simone 
de Beauvoir principal Marianne 
Ainley. The Painting Friends pro- 
ject took her a decade. 

The exhibition of paintings by the 
Beaver Hall women runs until Octo- 
ber 2 at the Walter Klinkoff 
Gallery, 1200 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Painting Friends is published by 
Véhicule Press. 


“conference course” 


course, students were given the 
option of writing a 10-to-15-page 
paper on a conference subject of 
their choice. 

Students who had conflicting 
class schedules were free to go on- 
campus for courses and return to 
the Palais afterwards, but most 
didn’t want to leave. 

Fourth-year Economics student 
Shawn Gaisford said the confer- 
ence was a more valuable learning 
experience than attending his. first 
week of classes. “What do you 
learn in the first week of classes, 
anyway?,” he asked rhetorically. 
The conference wasn’t as exhaust- 
ing as it seemed. “The time went 
by so fast.” He plans to write an 
economically focused, extra-credit 
term paper on RRSPs, pension and 
retirement funds 

For Women’s Studies student 
Sabrina Sinani, who works nights 
at Cheers bar, attending the confer- 
ence meant short, nearly sleepless 
nights. But it was worth it, she 
said, “since the conference was 
really hands-on, and I got to talk to 
so many people.” 

Obtaining six credits over such a 
short period was also attractive, 
she added, “and this course has no 
exams.” 
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Welcome to more of our new tenure-track faculty 


Fk” year, the Centre for Teach- 
ing and Learning Services 
organizes a day of orientation for new 


faculty members, and winds it up with 


a family barbecue on the Loyola 
Campus. This year, the sixth, was the 
biggest so far, with 49 new faculty 
members attending. We introduced 
about half in the last issue. Here, we 
present the rest: 


Benoit Léger (Etudes francaises) 
is an experienced translator who 
has worked for the governments of 
Canada and New Brunswick. A 
McGill graduate, he spent the past 
year teaching French language, lit- 
erature and phonetics at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Alain Leroux (Exercise Science) 
comes to Concordia from the Jew- 
ish Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Laval, where he worked in the Pos- 
ture and Gait Laboratory. He is 
also pursuing his PhD in rehabilita- 
tion science at McGill University 
and is particularly interested in 
kinesiology. 


Andra McCartney (Communi- 
cation Studies) comes from York 
University, where she has just 
completed a PhD in music. A mul- 
timedia composer, her area of 
specialty is sound in media. 


Juergen Rilling (Computer Science) 


Michael Montanaro (Contem- 
porary Dance) is a graduate of the 
Hartford Conservatory’s ballet pro- 
gram. From 1980-85, he was 
assistant artistic director of Le 
Groupe de la Place Royale, then 
founded his own company, Monta- 
naro Dance. A composer, 
musician, actor and theatre techni- 
cian, he has taught at Concordia 
and UQAM. 


Rosemary Mountain (Music) 
received her PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Victoria in 1993. Active in 
conference presentations, she is a 
composer, theorist and performer 
and has been an associate editor 
for ex tempore: A Journal of Compo- 
sitional and Theoretical Research in 
Music. She is currently investigat- 
ing transdisciplinary issues in 
music, including other art forms 
and psychology. 


Catherine Mulligan (Civil Engi- 
neering) joined the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
on April 1, bringing diverse and 
extensive research experience in 
environmental engineering to 
Concordia. Mulligan received her 
BEng and MEng in chemical Engi- 
neering and her PhD in civil 
engineering from McGill Universi- 
ty, and has spent the past 10 years 
with SNC-Lavalin Research. 


Martha Nandorfy (Classics, 
Modern Languages and Linguis- 
tics) has degrees from the 
University of Ottawa and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto (PhD in 
contemporary Spanish literature). 
She held a tenure-track appoint- 
ment at the University of Calgary 
and taught at Wilfrid Laurier Uni- 
versity. Her main interests lie in 
the works of Federico Garcia 
Lorca. 


Christine Novy (Creative Arts 
Therapies) has an MA in English 
literature from Oxford and gradu- 
ate certificates in play therapy and 
drama therapy. She worked in 
England before coming to 


Concordia in 1997. She is current- 
ly working with the Park Extension 
Youth Organization in a trans-cul- 
tural project in francophone 





schools in Montreal, Familles et 
enfants sans violence. 


Joey Paquet (Computer Sci- 
ence) received his PhD from 
Université Laval. His expertise is in 
intentional'scientific programming. 


Andrey D. Pavlov (Finance) 
has a PhD in management from 
the Anderson Graduate School of 
Management, University of Cali- 
fornia, where he also took an MA 
in mathematics. He has taught at 
UC Berkeley and Sonoma State 
University, and he does real 
estate research and econometric 
modeling. 


Martin D. Pugh (Mechanical 
Engineering) joined us last winter 
from the University of Canterbury, 
Christ-Church, N.Z. He has had a 


long affiliation with McGill Univer- 
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Zoe, Esme and Hannah. 


sity, first as a post-doctoral fellow 
and research assistant, and in 1990 
as a professor in the Metallurgical 
Engineering Department. 


Norman Rawvin (Religion) taught 
in the English Department at the 
University of New Brunswick before 
being appointed to the first Chair in 
Quebec and Canadian Jewish Stud- 
ies at Concordia. He is a native of 
Calgary. 


Sourav Ray (Marketing) is about 
to get his PhD from the Carlson 
School of Management, University 
of Minnesota, and earned degrees 
in aerospace engineering from 
Texas A&M University and the 
Indian Institute of Technology. His 
dissertation is on the role of hybrid 
systems in marketing channels. 


Juergen Rilling (Computer Sci- 
ence) is a 1998 PhD from the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
and he has taught at Clarkson Uni- 
versity, in Potsdam, N.Y. His 
previous degrees are from the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia (U.K.) and 
the College of Technology and 
Economics in Germany. 


Cilia Sawadogo (Mel Hoppen- 
heim School of Cinema) graduated 
from Concordia with a BA in Com- 
munication Studies and a Minor in 
Film Animation. She has directed 
animated films for the National 
Film Board of Canada, Planet 
Films, CBC and Art Grant. Her 
films have been shown in many 
international festivals. 


Steven Si (Management) was a 
visiting professor last year. His 
research interests lie in the man- 
agement of international joint 
ventures, strategic alliances, inter- 
national business issues and 
international HR management at 
the firm level. 


Cameron Skinner (Chemistry 
and Biochemistry) is a graduate of 


McGill University, where he com-_ 
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Martha Nandorfy (Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics) and her husband Daniel Fishlin, with daughters 


pleted a PhD in analytical chem- 
istry. He pursued post-doctoral 
research at the University of Alber- 
ta, focusing on the trace analysis of 
water. His interests include the 
detection and identification of bio- 
logical warfare agents. 


Khaled Soufani (Finance) 
joined the Finance Department in 
1998. He holds a Master's degree 
in economics, and a PhD in finan- 
cial and business economics from 
the University of Nottingham 
(U.K.). He has worked for the 
investment arm of a major Canadi- 
an bank, and as a corporate 
consultant. 


Denis Saint-Martin (Political 
Science) comes to Concordia from 
Harvard University, where he was 
a visiting scholar at the Center for 
European Studies. An expert in 
public administration and policy, 
he has also been assistant professor 
of Public Policy and Public Admin- 
istration at Carleton University’s 
School of Public Administration 
and a policy analyst for the Privy 
Council Office. 


Don Terry (Mel Hoppenheim 
School of Cinema) graduated with 
an MFA from Concordia in 1991. 
Among other grants and awards, 





he also won the Mel Hoppenheim 
Award in Film Production while an 
undergraduate. He has worked as 
an independent producer, writer 
and director (Woman with a Flag, 
An Accidental Life, Ruins for the 
Future, Fun and Games). 


Janet Werner (Studio Arts) 
graduated with an MFA in Painting 
from Yale, School of Art and Archi- 
tecture in 1987. Since then, she 
has been an Associate Professor of 
Painting and Drawing at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. She has 
participated in many group and 
solo exhibitions across Canada. 


El Sayed Abou-Zeid (Decision 
Sciences/MIS) spent 12 years as a 
project manager for information 
systems projects in Egypt. His 
latest work, Towards an Autopoi- 
etic Approach for Information 
Systems Development, will 
appear as a chapter in a forth- 
coming book. 


Shahin Hashtrudi Zad (Electri- 
cal and Computer Engineering) 
has just finished his PhD at the 
University of Toronto, where he 
was a teaching assistant. He was 
also a lab instructor at the Sharif 
University of Technology in 
Tehran, Iran: 
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More international students here this year 


... continued from page 1 


exchange students are already 
enrolled at a university in their 
home country, and despite differ- 
ences in the university systems, 
they generally adapt well to 
Concordia. They tend to come 
from France, Sweden, the U.S., 
Mexico and Brazil. 

The degree-taking students, 
however, are typically from Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa, coping 
with a variety of challenges — 
language and culture, and often 
finances as well. Since they are 
here for their whole program, 
their commitment to Concordia is 
deep, and Fortier wants to contin- 
ue to provide them with as much 
support as possible. 

Exchange students continue to 


pay their tuition fees to their 
home university, but the degree- 
taking students pay Quebec’s 
international student fees, about 
$9,000 a year. 

The Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration has privatized fees 
for international students and is 
stepping up recruitment efforts 
abroad, sending representatives to 
education fairs in China, India, 
Greece, the Middle East and the 
United States. Associate Dean 
Jerry Tomberlin reports that these 
efforts are already paying off. 

“There has been a dramatic 
increase of nearly 50 per cent in 
applications,” he said. “We had 
86 international undergraduates 
last year, and it looks as though 
we'll have at least 100 this year. It 





Misako Okuyama with her son, Makoto 
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will take about two years to see 
how [this recruitment campaign] 
plays out.” 

Owing to the increase in appli- 
cations and the general rise in 
enrolment in Commerce (about 
400 more students than last year), 
many potential international stu- 
dents must be turned away, said 
Associate Dean Danielle Morin. 
However, many of them are 
accepted into their second-choice 
program, Economics, thus 
increasing international student 
enrolment in Arts and Science. 

Commerce and Administration 
has its own International Students 
Co-ordinator, Romesh Vadivel, 
who helps newcomers make the 
transition to Concordia. 

- Barbara Black 





Angéle Mariotat 


Students talk about life in Montreal 


reception for international stu- 

dents was held last Friday 
evening in the downtown Faculty 
Club. Here are some of those who 
attended. 

Stéphane Flouret is from Lille, 
France, and is studying commerce 
and economics. “I think the biggest 
challenge will be the winter,” he 
said. “Also, understanding English, 
because I don’t speak it very well.” 
While he likes Montreal, Stéphane 
prefers smaller towns, and he likes 
to get out of Montreal when he has 
the chance. 

Angéle Mariotat is from Nor- 
mandy, and is_ studying 
economics. “This is the first time 
I'm so far away from home and I 
have to manage all the affairs. It’s 
sort of exciting,” she said. “I miss 
my friends and my little sister, 
though — oh, and French food, 


too!” She might stay on after this 
year “if I survive the winter!” 

Carlos Valdes is from Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, studying international 
business. His exchange was a sput- 
of-the-moment thing. While he is 
relatively relaxed now, Carlos said 
his first month in Montreal was 
“horrible” as he tried to get accli- 
matized. 

Misako Okuyama is from 
Tokyo, and doing a Master’s 
degree in Art Education. With son 
Makoto holding on for dear life, 
Misako said that she has enjoyed 
her stay thus far in Montreal, 
describing the city as ‘very inter- 
national.’ While she speaks 
French, she came to learn English 
“because it is a universal lan- 
guage.” Moving here with a young 
son was not easy, either. “Makoto 
missed Tokyo at first, but now 


he’s okay.” 

Shlomi Elmaleh, 32, is from 
Haifa, Israel, and is doing a Mas- 
ter’s in Art Therapy.” Even though 
Shlomi is in his second year at 
Concordia, the transition still 
hasn't fully kicked in. “I miss the 
weather and the people, who are 
more direct and open, and | also 
miss the sea.” Even with his 
homesickness, though, Shlomi 
admits that Montreal is an amaz- 
ing city to study in. 

Ramzi Lebbos is in Integrated 
Music Studies and is entering his 
third year at Concordia. When he 
came here from Lebanon at the 
age of 18, he found it tough, but 
he has grown to feel at home. 
“Some things came as a shock to 
me,” he admitted. “It took time to 
get used to the independence.” 

- Interviews by Sidartha Banerjee 
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Concordia students cautious 
about studying abroad 


Why don’t Concordia students go 
on exchange? Last year, only 35 
Concordia students took advantage 
of the International Student 
Exchange Program (ISEP), a network 
of agreements among countries and 
institutions that enables students to 
study abroad. 

At McGill, 334 students went 
abroad last year. That figure was 
split between students who were 
part of an official exchange pro- 
gram, and those who arranged their 
own year of study abroad and then 
arranged to have their credits trans- 
ferred to McGill. 

The costs are minimal. As a 
Concordia student, you would con- 
tinue to pay your tuition fees to 
Concordia, but you could be study- 
ing and socializing in Sweden, 
France or the United States. 

However, Valerie Pasztor, director 
of McGill's Office of International 
Education, warned that organizing a 
year abroad takes early planning. 

“We insist that they spend a year 
here before graduation, so they 
would have to go in their second 
year, and spend a good part of their 
first year planning it. We also 
require that exchange students have 
at least a 3.0 GPA. We find that stu- 
dents from across the disciplines 
show an interest in going abroad.” 

We asked Concordia students at 
random whether they had ever 
thought of going on exchange, and 
if not, why not? 

Fimo Mitchell (Communication 
Studies): I've never really thought 


International students dig in at the buffet table. 


about it, mainly because of the 
financial aspect. I'd love to go to 
another country, but I've got to 
think about how I’m going to live 
over there. 

Oliver Yee (Electrical Engineer- 
ing): | wanted to go on an exchange, 
but maybe it would interfere with 
my studies. Moving to another coun- 
try is pretty drastic. I've got a pretty 
calm lifestyle here. 

Terry Atkinson (Commerce): I've 
never thought about going on 
exchange. To think of severing all 
ties seems ridiculous. The financial 
side makes it questionable, too. 

Namosha Boykin (Political Sci- 
ence): I'd love to go, but how do 
you go about it? | didn't know that 
Concordia offered an exchange 
program. 

Rachel Benaroch (Industrial 
Engineering): No, | haven't 
[thought about an exchange.] | 
just got married and | can't just 
leave everything now. 

Deborah Gay (Industrial Engi- 
neering): Yes, | have thought of 
going abroad, but | just started here. 
| think I'm going to go next year. It's 
important to travel and to see other 
things. 

To inquire about exchange 
programs, please contact 
Concordia’s Centre for Inter- 
national Academic 
Co-operation, 848-4987. The 
office is in AD-207 on the 
Loyola Campus. 

- Interviews by Sidartha 

Banerjee 
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Make a date with Concordia University 


n illustrated agenda will 

become the first tangible 
salute to Concordia’s 25th anniver- 
sary this week. 

The spiral-bound date-book 
was prepared by University 
Archives Director Nancy Marrel- 
li. Complimentary copies are 
being sent to all employees in the 
coming weeks, and they are for 
sale in the Concordia Bookstores 
for $10 each. 

The agenda runs from August 
16, 1999, the exact anniversary 
of the signing of the merger 
agreement, to December 31, 
2000. It holds a wealth of infor- 


First out 


A first-hand report by Roberto Tad- 
deo, project co-ordinator: 


he Society of Automotive 

Engineers (SAE) holds annu- 
al competitions that bring 
together schools from all over 
North America, and every year, 
students in Concordia’s chapter 
of SAE take part in the design 
and manufacture of a vehicle. 

The 1999 Mini-Baja competi- 
tion was held at the University of 
Central Florida in Orlando, Flori- 
da, challenging engineering 
students to design and build an 
off-road vehicle that would sur- 
vive rough terrain, including 
water. The idea is to test students 
on planning and manufacturing 
tasks, and develop their team- 
work — all skills they will need 
in the work force. 

On May 4, the “Rat Pack” left 
Montreal on a 28-hour trip to 
represent Concordia. The Pack 
was made up of Robert Longo, 
Francois Perron, Tony Santos, 
Danny Di Schiavi, Pio D'Andrea, 
Denny O’Breham, Alex Longo, 
Mario De Cicco and me. Nicholas 
Auger also contributed, although 
he was unable to make the trip. 

Forty-four teams were regis- 
tered and the competition lasted 
three days. It was an experience 


) 





mation, from the serious to the 
trivial. It opens with a concise 
account of the merger, a descrip- 
tion of the University’s coat of 
arms, and photographs of some 
of the earliest buildings associat- 
ed with the University. 

The rest of the book is a handy 
calendar with plenty of space for 
notes. Scattered throughout are 
events, such as the establishment 
of major academic programs and 
the opening of new buildings. 

For interest’s sake, there are 
items with a human touch. On 
September 22, 1905, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the prime minister, visit- 


ed his nephew at Loyola College. 
On October 9, 1962, René 
Lévesque addressed Sir George 
Williams students about plans 
for the nationalization of Que- 
bec’s hydro resources. And in 
October 1979, the Loyola Chapel 
and Concordia communities 
raised more than $12,000 to 
sponsor a refugee family of eight 
from Laos. 

The preparation of the agenda 
is just one of a number of big 
projects Marrelli and her staff 
have undertaken as part of the 
25th anniversary celebrations. 

They are mounting attractive 


of the mud bog 


that we will always remember 
when thinking back to our days 
at Concordia University: compet- 
ing with the vehicle we worked 
so hard to put together and meet- 
ing students from all over the 
U.S., Canada and Quebec. 

The first day, dedicated to the 
static judging of the vehicles, was 
tough. The judges requested 
modifications to the vehicle, so 
the team worked all day, cutting, 
welding, disassembling, reassem- 
bling and driving around 
Orlando looking for parts. We 
didn’t leave the university park- 
ing lot until 11 p.m. 

The second day was also a 
busy one, with competitions to 
test the performance and dura- 
bility of the cars. The Concordia 
team placed second in accelera- 
tion, one of eight events. The 
last one was the infamous mud 
bog, in which the Rat Pack fin- 
ished first. 

The final day was the most rig- 
orous. Teams competed in an 
endurance race — four hours of 
exhausting racing and pure 
adrenaline rush. It was held on a 
track designed to test and basical- 
ly destroy the cars. It started with 
the cars heading into the water, 
and then attacking mountainous 
terrain that included a 60-degree 
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inclined drop. 

Concordia was looking good 
until driver Robert Longo had to 
swerve to avoid debris on the 
track, and broke down. The car 
was in the middle of the forest, 
but the Pack pulled together and 
refused to quit. After two hours 
of welding, running, looking for 
material and cutting, and with 
the help of other students, they 
got the vehicle back on track. 

Many schools didn’t complete 
the endurance race. Thanks to 
unity and hard work, Concordia 
finished the endurance race in 
17th position, and achieved a 
final overall standing of 12th 
place, a credit to all the hard 
work put in by all team members 
— not only on the competition 
weekend, but during the school 
year. Thanks also go to our finan- 
cial sponsors, the Concordia SAE, 
the Engineering and Computer 
Science Students Association and 
the gang from the machine shop. 

The 2000 teams are also start- 
ing to come together, and the 
SAE is looking to send teams in 
the Baja, Formula, Super Mileage 
and Air Cargo divisions. So don’t 
be shy if you’re an engineering 
student or just enjoy working in 
a group and are looking for 
something different. 
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and intriguing displays of 
archival photos and other items 
around the campus in time for 
Homecoming, September 30 to 
October 3. 

They are also preparing a sub- 
stantial pamphlet about the 
buildings of Concordia, an exact- 
ing enterprise that has turned up 
a number of inaccuracies perpet- 
uated over the years. Student 
guides are being trained to give 
tours during Homecoming based 
on this newly verified informa- 
tion, and the pamphlet will be 
ready for a big two-campus open 
house planned for January 2000. 

While this academic year is 
shaping up as an unusually busy 
one for Archives, Marrelli feels 
that the effort will pay great divi- 
dends for the University, not 


only in terms of the accuracy and 
accessibility of our current 
archival collection, but in setting 
a new standard for keeping and 
recording our history to come. 


Conconora University 
25” Anniversary AGENDA 





Bishop Court 
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The Tudor castle on page 1 is Bishop Court, home of 
Concordia’s senior administration at 1463 Bishop St. An 
apartment building constructed in 1904, this superb example 
of Tudor Revival Style brings together several different trends 
in turn-of-the-century building, according to Liberal Arts 
College art historian Virginia Nixon. 

"Its style, based on Hampton Court Palace, proclaims 
English identity in a French city," she said, adding that you can 
see many less obvious references to Hampton Court and other 
late medieval English buildings in Westmount. 

"The pointed arches, the ‘Tudor surround’ over the upper 
window, like a squared sideways C, and the thick stone 
mullions separating the bays of the window (seen on the 
detail on page 1) all proclaim the late Gothic of Tudor England. 
So do the crenellated turrets on the gate, and the lovely iron 
gate. 

“As well as recalling that most English of English historical 
eras, the building’s warm and tactile materials, its compact 
courtyard, leaded glass, and snug staircases were part of a 
new, cosy aesthetic of domestic living that was popularized in 
late 19th century England." 

Bishop Court’s rich complement of historical allusions has 
another side, Nixon added. "It was one of the first of a new 
type of housing that developers were pushing at affluent 
Montrealers: the luxury apartment, which, unlike flats, 


- sometimes included maid and dining service.” 
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McAusland’s empire 


How an interest in technology grew into a bustling administrative and academic unit 





Academic Technology staff Aaron Brauer, Patrick Devey, Deborah 
Shulman and Andrew McAusland 


BY CoRY MONAHAN 


ndrew McAusland has had his 

hands full over the last 12 
years as Director of Academic 
Technology, filling the growing 
needs of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 

“We try to react to the expecta- 
tions of the students,” McAusland 
explained in an interview. “Three 
years ago, you'd go into a class of 
100 people and ask who had 
access to the Web off-campus. Out 
of 100, maybe 10 hands would go 
up. This year, it was the opposite: 
maybe three hands didn’t go up.” 

The Academic Technology (AT) 
office, located in the CC building 
at Loyola Campus, is expanding 
faster than workers can renovate 
new computer rooms. McAusland 
estimates that over the past three 
years, there has been a 45-per-cent 
increase in enrolment in Interdisci- 
plinary Studies, a trend he partially 
attributes to the fact that INTE 
offers unique elective skills-acquisi- 
tion courses that are outside the 
offerings of most departments. 

The crown jewel of the opera- 
tion so far has been in document 
imaging, a massive effort at trans- 
ferring 25 years’ worth of faculty 
and staff archives, some 850,000 
sheets of paper, into a 225-gigabyte 


In brief 


server the size of a two-drawer fil- 
ing cabinet. 

The project has spurred univer- 
sities and provincial governments 
from across the country to contact 
McAusland looking for details 
about how it’s working out, and, 
more important, to pick McAus- 
land’s brain for information on the 
potential for saving money. 

“The cost of maintaining paper 
documents is enormous,” he said. 
“Between eight and 10 per cent of 
the operating costs in a regular 
business is given over to the han- 
dling of documents. So if you have 
a $50-million business, $5 million 
is taken up just in that.” 

All the work involved in docu- 
ment imaging is done on site at 
Loyola in a large room that is slow- 
ly being transformed into a new 
studio for Academic Technology 
video productions. 

The top-of-the-line digital equip- 
ment, including two video cameras 
and an editing suite, enables Arts 
and Science staff to fashion stream- 
ing video for web broadcasts, one 
of which will document the Capital 
Campaign celebrations in October. 

Patrick Devey, 23, a graduate 
student and AT co-ordinator, used 
the technology to create a video 
introduction (available at 
http://132.205.57.9Ante/htm//inte_ 


296.html) for INTE 296, a statistics 
course. Filmed inside the school 
and at various locations around 
Montreal, including the Casino, it 
replaces that often tedious first day 
in class. Not that students of INTE 
296 will ever see a classroom — 
the course is given entirely online. 
Interdisciplinary Studies offers a 
total of four courses, including 
INTE 296 and three others dealing 
with computer technology; a fifth, 
Problem Solving and Critical 
Thinking, is in the works, and will 
be available online in the future. 
McAusland’s colleague of 10 
years, Aaron Brauer, is the only 
other full-time AT staff member. 


Staff works 


He runs the technical side of the 
infrastructure — maintaining basi- 
cally all of the computer 
equipment in the Faculty — and is 
becoming more responsible for 
course delivery. 

McAusland graduated from 
Concordia with an honours degree 
in philosophy and a Master's in edu- 
cational technology. Between them, 
he and Brauer manage to teach more 
than 3,000 students per year. 

McAusland plans to open up 
the Academic Technology office 
even further with a venture into 
e-commerce that will include 
selling course material over the 
Web. And the success of the 
document imaging project 
encouraged him to take on a sec- 
ond imaging task: 2,000,000 
pages of curriculum files. That’s 
set to begin early next year. 





Order texts from your desk 

The Bookstore is launching a 
new online textbook ordering 
system aimed, in its first stage, 
at making life easier for faculty 
and departmental co-ordinators. 

Director Lina Lipscombe and 
her staff have invited these 
potential users to a demonstra- 
tion of the system, which 
contains a database of more 
than 700,000 titles, in the 
DeSéve Cinema on Monday 
morning. 

Lipscombe said that this is 
only the beginning of the Book- 
store’s version of electronic 
commerce. In a few months, stu- 
dents should be able to order 
textbooks online. The final stage 
will be to make the Bookstore’s 
catalogue of memorabilia, such 
as mugs and sweatshirts, avail- 


able to worldwide users of the 
Internet. 


Employee handbook 

The Department of Human 
Resources and Employee Relations 
has just published and distributed 
a revised version of Welcome to 
Concordia. It’s the second edition 
of the handbook first printed in 
1993 to present the advantages 
of being a member of the 
Concordia community. 

Due to the accessibility of 
information on the Web, only one 
copy was distributed to each 
department, and copies will also 
be given to new employees at 
their induction. However, if you 
would like a hard copy, please 
contact Carmelita Swann at 848- 
3668 or via e-mail at 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


The information contained in 
the handbook may also be readily 
accessed on Concordia’s Web page 
at: http://relish.concordia.ca 
/KB/WelcometoConcordiaHand- 
book/TheHANDBOOK. html 


Suzanne Belson 
takes on the army 


or 21 years, Suzanne Belson 

was a strong voice for justice 
throughout the university and a 
respected figure in the ombuds 
community. 

She retired as Concordia’s 
Ombudsperson last spring, but not 
from her career, having accepting a 
challenging post in the ombuds 
office of the Department of Nation- 
al Defence/Canadian Forces. 
Suzanne’s many friends and col- 
leagues celebrated her contribution 
to Concordia on September 9. 

In the 1970s, Belson was work- 
ing as an advocate for 
non-unionized workers when 
Concordia Uni- 
versity decided 
to open an 
ombuds office. 
“I welcomed the 
opportunity to 
come to my 
own decisions 
about cases,” 
she said. 

As then Rector John O’Brien 
reminded those at the retirement 
party, four ombudspersons were 
hired for that first office. The 
appointments were for only two 
years, and the appointees had to be 
recent graduates, which Belson 
was, in women’s studies. She con- 
tinued to take courses to keep in 
touch with student life, doing a 
Diploma in Institutional Adminis- 
tration and an MA in education 
studies. 

While the job of resolving conflict 
has often been difficult and occa- 
sionally disappointing, it has had 
precious rewards, she says now. She 
has been able to improve many uni- 
versity policies for the better, and 
“when I go to convocation and see 
students cross the stage, I can say, 
‘That one’s mine!’ Some of those stu- 
dents wouldn’t be graduating if I 
hadn't helped them.” 

One of those who wanted to be 
at her retirement party but couldn't 
was Ronit Yarosky, a former stu- 
dent now launched on her own 
professional life. 

“I first met Suzanne in the 
autumn of 1992. I came to her to 
discuss a problem I was having,” 
Yarosky wrote in a tribute. 
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Suzanne Belson 


“The first thing I noticed was her 
sense of fair judgment. While she 
easily could have disbelieved the 
story I was telling her, she gave me 
the benefit of the doubt and treated 
the case in an impartial and unbi- 
ased manner. 

“We were up against impressive 
obstacles, and it was Suzanne who 
kept me in focus and never let me 
forget that together we were fight- 
ing a worthwhile battle. There 
were times when I honestly felt 
that the entire university was 
against me, but Suzanne was 
always there, encouraging me. 

“She also taught me practical 
lessons. She helped me develop my 
communication skills by teaching 
me how to pen a letter that could 
knock the socks off you. She 
reminded me that by counting to 
10, my aggravation and frustration 
could be used constructively. She 
showed me how important it is to 
stand up for. what is just. And she 
helped me learn that sometimes in 
life, you just have to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

“Ironically, while the incident 
that led me to Suzanne was most 
unpleasant, I would not have had 
the opportunity to meet her other- 
wise. While Suzanne was not my 
professor, she in many ways taught 
me more about real life than did 
my professors. Knowing her rein- 
forced my understanding of the 
context of university within the 
greater universe. Important as 
higher education is, it is often the 
case that life’s tough lessons are not 
learned in a classroom.” 

- Barbara Black 


Third Annual Concordia Volunteers Book Fair 


October 7 and 8 in the mezzanine, Hall Building 


Be generous — donate books of all kinds. Leave them at the loading dock 





in the Hall Building. 


Volunteers are needed to sort books on the 10th floor 
of the Hall Building. 


Last year, the Book Fair raised $5,000 for the Student Emergency 
Food Voucher Program. 
Let’s double it this year! 


For information, call Barbara Barclay, 848-2449. 
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Golfers — an Apple computer waits to be claimed 


heir skills may have varied 

from neophyte to expert, but 
all the golfers enjoyed themselves 
at the seventh annual Concordia 
University Memorial Golf Tourna- 
ment, held on August 26 at the 
Caughnawauga Golf Club. 

This year,195 Concordians took 
part in this late summer classic, 
making this year’s edition the 
largest ever. Nearly $3,000 will go 
to the university’s Memorial 
Endowment Fund, which provides 
scholarships to deserving students. 


The winning golfers were: 

Low gross: Les Landsberger and 
Priscilla David 

Low net: Manny Valera and Boi 
May Ang 

Winning Vegas team: Bill Miller, 
Gilles Coté, Les Becskei and Craig 
Brown 

“Most honest golfer’: Agnes Csor- 
das 

A hardworking committee made 
this day such a great success. They are 
Dave Batten, Perry Calce, Marcel 
Danis, Sandra D’Sylva, Wendy French, 


Executive Director 
of Communications 


Concordia University is seeking 


an Executive Director of Communications. 


Concordia: 25 years, 25,000 students. 
A University in the heart of Montreal. 
A successful capital campaign. 

A brilliant future. 


Join us. 


www.concordia.ca/execcomm 





University Ombudsperson 


Sandra Spina, Tony Patricio and Mari- 
na Wolanski. Thanks also to Irvin 
Dudeck and Chris Mota for being live- 
ly emcees at the awards dinner. 

Take note: a handsome computer 
is waiting to be claimed by a lucky 
ticket-holder who attended the 
tournament. The ticket is orange, 
and the winning number is 219298. 
The holder of this ticket has until 4 
p.m. on Monday, September 27 to 
present it for verification; call either 
Marina Wolanski or Perry Calce at 
848-2575. 


Dudeck (horizontal) 


Golfers Jackie Chegrinec (left), Laura Stanbra (right) and Irvin 





In brief Sete 


Wine and scholarships 

About 75 people enjoyed an 
evening of wine-tasting and talk at 
the studio of Yves Gaucher, well- 
known artist, oenophile and 
longtime art teacher at Concordia. 

The event was Artstravaganza, 
held every June in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts to raise money for stu- 
dent scholarships. 


The Mountain is Moving 

Professor Emerita Patricia Morley 
has written a book called The 
Mountain is Moving: Japanese 
Women’s Lives. She will read at the 
Double Hook bookstore, 1235A 
Greene Ave., on September 27, and 
at the Simone de Beauvoir Insti- 
tute, 2170 Bishop St., at noon on 
September 28. Morley is a lifelong 
honorary member of the women’s 
studies centre. 


Visiting the U.K.? 

If you are a faculty member 
planning to visit the United King- 
dom or spend a sabbatical there, 
the Academic Relations Unit of 
the Canadian High Commission 
would like to hear from you. 

The Unit promotes teaching, 
research and publication about 
Canada in the U.K. Together with 
the British Association for Cana- 
dian Studies, they offer speaking 
and other opportunities for visit- 
ing Canadian academics, and 
contact with more than 300 Cana- 
dianists in nearly 100 U.K. 
universities. 

Please contact Michael Hellyer, 
Academic Relations Officer, Cana- 
dian High Commission, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, London 
SW1Y 5BJ, or michael.hellyer 
@dfait-maeci.gc.ca 


A really long read 

Twenty-five years’ worth of the 
deliberations of the University’s 
two senior policy-making bodies 
are now available on the Web, 
thanks to Archives. 

The minutes of meetings of the 
Board of Governors and the Uni- 
versity Senate from _ the 
beginning of Concordia (August 
1974) to the present are avail- 
able for consultation at: 
http://archives3. 
concordia.ca/senate/minutes.htm 
and http://archives3.concordia. 
ca/bgov/minutes.htm 

A project is also under way to 
include a searchable database of 
resolutions by subject. Support- 
ing documents are available for 
consultation in the Archives, on 
the 10th floor of the Henry F. 
Hall Building. 


Concordia University invites applications for the position of University 
Ombudsperson. The Ombudsperson reports formally to the Rector 
but acts independently of administrative structures of the University. 

The Ombudsperson: i) is a confidential source of information and 
advice on university regulations and procedures; ii) helps university 
members resolve problems quickly and informally; iii) inquires into 

University-related concems or complaints; iv) inquires into the appli- 
cation of University policies and procedures; and v) makes 
recommendations where appropriate to remedy individual and sys- 
temic problems. The Ombudsperson also supervises a professional 
assistant. 


Bring “lost” alumni back into the fold — and win a trip 


A cross-Canada trip for two could be yours if you can supply some missing alumni addresses in time 
to enjoy our year of 25th anniversary activities. 


The trip will be on VIA’s flagship train, The Canadian, and the prize will also include several nights 
at a top Vancouver hotel and car rental while in B.C. 


All you have to do is help the Alumni Office locate some missing members of the Concordia family. For 
every three addresses you supply, you'll earn a chance in the draw, to be held at Homecoming 2000. 


In October, a complete listing of the missing graduates, a form for missing addresses, and a 
detailed description of the trip will be posted on the Alumni Affairs Web site, 


The successful candidate must possess at least a Bachelor's Degree, http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 


have substantial experience as an Ombudsperson or in a related field 
and have a good sense of administrative fairmess. Knowledge ofthe 
structure and functioning of universities is a definite asset. Exceptional] 


communications skills in English and French are required. Nectads: Beasdin Blenas 


and presentation of the Loyola Medal 
St. James’s Club, 6 p.m., Tickets: $65 


This is a renewable contract position, initially for two years. Candi- 
dates should submit a curriculum vitae, accompanied by a brief 
description identifying their suitability for the position and their 

understanding of the Ombuds role within a university setting, to: 


Saturday, October 2 
Campus walking tours 
9:30 — noon 


"90 
eee Ds 


Cetebeate 
Concordia 


Garry Milton, Executive Director, Rector’s Cabinet 
c/o Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Secretary-General 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve West 
Montreal (QC) H3G 1M8 
by: Tuesday, October 12, 1999 


Homecoming Cup/Shrine Bowl football game 
Stingers vs. Redmen 

1 p.m. kickoff 

Post-game party in The Hive 


Thursday, September 30 

Mordecai Richler 

Abitibi-Consolidated lecture 

“Canadian Conundrums” 

Henry F. Hall Building, 7 p.m. 

Tickets are complimentary, but must be reserved. 


For further information and the Terms of Reference of the Ombuds 
Office, consult: 


http://relish.concordia.ca/Rights_Resp_Ombuds/Q&A.html 


Dinner theatre 

“Ignatius and Georgina’s Comedy Wedding” 
Buffet Roma, St. Leonard 

6:30 p.m., Tickets: $65 

Friday, October r 

Campaign for a New Millennium 
Closing celebration 

Concordia Concert Hall, 11 a.m. 


Concordia University is committed to Employment Equity and encour- 
ages applications from women, aboriginal peoples, visible minorities 
and persons with disabilities. 


Sunday, Octcber 3 
Mass and blessing of the academic year 
Loyola Chapel, 11 a.m. 


For tickets, please call Alumni Affairs at 848-3815 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers con- 
fidential psychotherapy and 
assessment for adults, couples, fami- 
lies, children and teenagers. By 
appointment only. Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until October 16 

The Modernist Document, Moyra 
Davey, Stan Douglas, Charles Gagnon, 
Petra Mueller, Catherine Opie. Guest 
curator: Nancy Shaw. Leonard and 
Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free admission. Info: 
848-4750. 





Campus Ministry 


Prison Visit Program 

An eight-week series of visits to the 
Federal Training Centre in Laval. Ori- 
entation, Tuesday, September 28 at 2 
p.m. in Z-106 (2090 Mackay). Visits 
begin on October 4. Info: Peter Cété, 
848-3586. 


Mindfulness Meditation 

At SGW: Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
Z-105. Loyola: Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
(beginners’ instruction), sitting begins 
at 8:00 p.m.; Thursdays, noon to 1 
p.m. Belmore House (WF-100-10). 
Info: Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585. 


Christian Meditation 

Fridays, 11 a.m. to noon in the Prayer 
Room of the Loyola Chapel (followed 
by the 12:05 Eucharist). Info: 848-3588. 


Spirituality with Michelina Bertone 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, offers sever- 
al groups, including Holistic 
Spirituality for the New Millennium, 
Learning the Art of Focusing, Bible 
Study: Guided Meditation through 
God's Word in Luke’s Gospel, and Out- 
reach Experience (at Chez Doris and 
Benedict Labré House). For times and 
information, call Michelina Bertone at 
848-3591. 


Buddhist Dharma Teaching 

A reading group with Daryl Lynn Ross. 
Wednesdays, 1:30-3 p.m., Z-105. Info: 
Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupoard 

On Monday nights during the semester, 
at annex Z, from 5 - 7 p.m., Mother 
Hubbard is cooking up some nourishing 
and delicious vegetarian meals. The 
suggested donation is a dollar or two. 
Open to all Concordia students — their 
roommates and families, too. Info: 848- 
3588 (Campus Ministry), 848-2859 (Peer 
Support Centre). 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 
For information or to register for the 


following workshops, call 848-2495 or 
e-mail CTLS@alcor.concordia.ca 


Faculty Development Workshop 
Series 

1. What WebCT Can Do for You! 
WebCT is a powerful, yet easy to use, 
software framework for putting com- 
ponents of your course on the Web. 
This is an introductory look at the 
package. There will be a more in- 
depth seminar at a later date. 
Tuesday, September 28, H-521, Hall 
Building, 10 a.m. —noon. 


2. Learning to Do Basic HTML. HTML 
is the language used to write docu- 
ments for the Web. In this hands-on 
workshop, participants will be shown 
the basics of HTML coding, with an 
emphasis on creating documents for 
teaching. Tuesday, October 5, LB-800, 
Library Building, 10 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 





Community Events 


Supply Chain Management 
Conference 

A one-day event at McGill’s Bronfman 
Building. October 1, 8:30 — 5:30 p.m. 
Speakers will describe the managerial 
issues and methodology associated 
with a specific supply chain. $125. 
Call 398-4000, ext. 5115. 


Poetry Series 
At the Yellow Door, Thursday, Sep- 


tember 30, 7:30 p.m. Poets include - 


llona Martonfi Di Sclafani, Bryan 
Sentes, Rae Marie Taylor, Anna Tow- 
ers, Larissa Andrusyshyn. 3625 Aylmer 
St., $5. Info: 278-8322. 


Shalom Line 

A fall training program for potential 
volunteers is scheduled for late Sep- 
tember. Shalom Line provides support 
and understanding to people of all 
ages and situations. If you'd like to be 
a volunteer, contact Chantal Brahmi at 
345-2645, ext. 3380. 


Business Seminar series 

Youth Employment Services offers a 10- 
part Business Seminar Series for 
entrepreneurs of all ages. Topics include 
Best Bets for New Ventures, Taxes and 
Small Business, and more. Next semi- 
nar: September 27. $10 per session, $70 
for the series. Call 878-9788. 


Fly on the Wings of Joy 

Free meditation workshops beginning 
the first week of October, including 
music, breathing and inspirational 
readings. NDG-Snowdon: 489-5692, 
downtown: 845-1837. 


Science Fiction Festival 

Join the Concept-Boreal multimedia 
celebration of SF, featuring writers, edi- 
tors, artists, producers and actors. 
October 1-3, Days Inn, 1005 Guy. $30 
weekend; daily rates available. Info: 
Ann Methe, 381-4162. 





Counselling 
and Development 


Student Learning Services presents 
the following workshops in H-440, 
Hall Building. To register, call 848- 
3545. 


1. Learning from your Textbook: Read- 
ing and Remembering: Monday, 
September 27, 5.30 - 7.30 p.m. 


2. Facts and Fiction: Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28, 6 — 7:30 p.m. 


3. Preparing for and Taking Exams: 
Wednesday, September 29, 1:15 — 
3:15 p.m. 


4. Time Management for Students: 
Wednesday, September 29, 5:30 — 7 
p.m. 


To all first-year students 

Through the Smart Start program, help 
is available to answer your questions, 
provide you with information about 
services at Counselling and Develop- 
ment, the Student Success Centre, as 
well as other university services. Call 
848-3564 for'an appointment. 





Lectures 


Thursday, September 23 

Michael Albert, co-editor of Z Maga- 
zine, on “Thinking Forward.” 6:45 
p.m., Concordia Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbrooke W. Free. Info: 848-7585. 


Friday, September 24 

Dr. Marcy Driscoll, Florida State Uni- 
versity, on how learners learn in 
web-based environments. 2:30 — 4:30 
p.m. H-767, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Presented by the Centre for the Study 
of Learning and Performance and the 
Department of Education. Reception 
to follow. RSVP with Evelyne at 848- 
2020, cypihot@alcor.concordia.ca 


Monday, September 27 

Jean-Marie Gaudeul, Missionaires 
d‘Afrique, will speak about 
Muslin/Christian relations and dia- 
logue in France, Maghreb and Canada. 
Breen Senate Chamber, Loyola Cam- 
pus, 7:30 p.m. Info: 848-3588. 


Tuesday, September 28 

Patricia Morley, professor emerita at 
Concordia and Honorary Fellow at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, on her 
book, The Mountain is Moving: 
Japanese Women’s Lives. Noon, 2170 
Bishop, MU-101. Info: 848-2373. 


Wednesday, September 29 

Bill Lichtenstein, president of Lichten- 
stein Creative Media, New York, on 
“Suddenly Mad,” the 1999 John Hans 
Low-Beer Memorial Lecture, co-spon- 
sored by AMI-Quebec and Concordia. 
7 p.m., H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W. Free. Info: 486-1448. 


Wednesday, September 29 

Jean Bethke Elshtain, political 
philosopher, University of Chicago, on 
“Public, Private and American Scan- 
dal,” 8:30 p.m. H-937, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: Liberal Arts 
College, 848-2565, 
Ldiorio@alcor.concordia.ca 


Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 





Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Notices 


NSERC site visit 

General information session and 
application workshop for faculty, Sep- 
tember 30, 10 a.m. - 12 p.m., 
H-549-39, Hall Building. RSVP: 848- 
4888. 


SSHRC information 

Ms. Lorrie Hubbert from SSHRC will 
be at Concordia on Tuesday, October 5 
to answer students’ questions on the 
fellowship program and to provide 
hints on what the Council looks for in 
a good application. 10:30 — noon, H- 
769, Hall Building. RSVP: Graduate 
Awards Office, 848-3801, awards- 
gs@vax2.concordia.ca 


Students for literacy 

Frontier College Students for Literacy 
at Concordia is looking for volunteer 
tutors or team members. Also, help 
celebrate 100 years of Frontier Col- 
lege’s literacy work on Friday, 
September 24 in the Mezz with Book 
Jeopardy and prizes, too. Info: 848- 
7454, stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca 


Book Fair 

If you have books to donate to 
Concordia’s October Book Fair, please 
drop them off at the loading dock 
(marked Book Fair) in the Hall Build- 
ing. The Fair will take place October 7 
— 8. Info: Barbara Barclay, 848-2449. 


Information sessions 

Come find out more about the Gradu- 
ate Diploma in Administration and the 
Graduate Diploma in Sport Adminis- 
tration. Thursdays, September 23, 
October 7 and 14, 6 — 7 p.m. GM-403- 
2, Guy-Metro Bldg., 1550 de 
Maisonneuve W. RSVP: 848-2718. 
Visit our Web = site: www- 
commerce.concordia.ca/dia.htm 


Peer health educators 

Looking to get involved, have fun and 
learn about health along the way? 
Join the Peer Health Educators to pro- 
mote health and well being on 
campus. Applications available at 
either location of Health Services. 
Deadline: Friday, September 24. Info: 
848-3572. 





Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
University community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for infor- 
mation, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Centre 


The Peer Support Centre is staffed by 
students who are trained in active lis- 
tening skills and referrals. Drop by to 
talk or get information at 2090 Mack- 
ay, Z-02, or call us at 848-2859. 


Special Events 


CSLP Research Fair 
The second annual Fair will present 
current research projects of the mem- 


bers of the Centre for the Study of 
Learning and Performance, as well as 
technology-based classroom projects 
from local schools. Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 6, 1 — 5 p.m., atrium of the 
McConnell Building, 1400 de Maison- 
neuve W. A wine and cheese 
reception will follow. Info: 848-2020. 


Spiritual liberation performance 
The Tibetan Buddhist nuns of Khachoe 
Ghakyil Nunnery will be at the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre to perform “Women's 
Freedom and Spiritual Liberation: An 
Evening of Sacred Performance” as 
part of their first North American tour. 
Thursday, September 23, 7:30 p.m. 
Info: 848-3588. 


Travel with TESL 

Come to an evening of tales — some 
of them tall, all of them interesting — 
told by English as a Second Language 
teachers. Spend an evening abroad, in 
Cuba, South Africa, Madagascar, 
Oman, Poland and Southeast Asia, 
and meet TESL Centre faculty and stu- 
dents. Friday, September 24, 6 — 8:30 
p.m. DeSéve Theatre, McConnell 
Library Building. 





Unclassified 


Wanted 

Qualified swimming instructor (prefer- 
ably female) to teach 10-year-old. Pool 
available in downtown building. Late 
afternoon. Call 938-4334. 


For sale 

Technics compact disc changer; can 
load up to 110 CDs. Brand-new ($600), 
never used. Asking $400. Call Zav at 
848-4624 or 485-9927. 


For sale 

Three-seat couch and arm chair — 
dark blue, brush corduroy. Purchased 
brand new ($1,200) less than one year 
ago. Asking $700. Safe-guarded. 
Excellent condition. Call 481-4087. 


Physics graduate wanted 

The Centre Interdépartemental de 
Microscopie Electronique in Lausanne 
is seeking a physics graduate or engi- 
neer to do a study titled “Quantitative 
Transmission Electron Microscopy for 
structural and chemical analysis of 
buried interfaces in ceramics and 
semiconductors heterostructures.” 
Could last three years and lead to a 
doctoral thesis. In Lausanne. Info: 
philippe. buffat@epfl.ch, or 
ruth.rouquier@epfl.ch, ++41 21 693 
4405. 


Participants wanted 

A graduate student is looking for Jew- 
ish students to participate in a study 
about the attitudes and social interac- 
tion between Arabs and Jews in 
Montreal. Info: Hadeel at 846-1371, 
h_abdo@rocketmail.com 


Participants wanted 

How hypnotizable are you? Partici- 
pants needed for psychology study on 
childhood memories. 2 x $100 lotter- 
ies. Leave a message for Kristina at 
848-2213. 


Tutoring 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, M.A. Econom- 
ics, can prepare you for exams, 
research and writing assignments. 
Call Geepu at 285-4937. 
aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 


Workshops 


Internet seminars 

Instructional and Information Technol- 
ogy Services is offering free internet 
seminars for students. These seminars 
are based on the Alcor student menu. 


Registration is not required; there are 
30 places available. Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 29, 3—5 p.m., H-521, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. 


EAP lunchtime seminar for faculty 
and staff 
Expressing Yourself: the Art of Being 


’ Heard. Learn the skills necessary for 


effective self-expression. Tuesday, 
October 5, 12 - 1:15 p.m. S-ER-500 
(Human Resources). Register with 
Carmelita Swann, 848-3668 or 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca by Octo- 
ber 1. 


CQ! workshops 

The A Process Analysis Cycle: Learn a 
seven-step process that provides a 
consistent framework for understand- 
ing how processes occur, identifying 
problems, collecting data and devel- 
oping solutions.-October 8, November 
5, January 28, 12 — 2 p.m. Register 
with Carmelita Swann at 848-3668 or 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca. If you 
would like workshops at Loyola, or tai- 
lored sessions for your department, 
contact David Gobby at 848-4803 or 
dbgobby@alcor.concordia.ca 


Library workshops 

Workshops at Webster Library are in 
room LB-329; workshops at Vanier 
Library are in room VL-122 and are 
hands-on. Info: 848-7777 (Webster) or 
848-7766 (Vanier). 


1. Navigating the Libraries (overview 
of library services, searching CLUES, 
the online catalogue, and library tour). 
Webster: Saturday, Sept. 25, 11 a.m. - 
12:45 p.m. (special session combining 
Navigating the Libraries and How to 
Find Articles Using Databases); 
Wednesday, Sept. 29, 10 - 11:15 a.m.; 
Tuesday, October 5, 3 - 4:15 p.m.. 
Vanier: Tuesday, Sept. 28, 10 - 11:15 
a.m.; Saturday, Oct. 2, 10:30 am - 
12:30 p.m. (special session combining 
Navigating the Libraries and How to 
Find Articles Using Databases). 


2. Finding Articles Using Databases. 
Webster: Saturday, Sept. 25, 11 a.m. - 
12:45 p.m. (special session combining 
Navigating the Libraries and How to 
Find Articles Using Databases); Friday, 
Oct. 1, 10 - 11:15 a.m.; Wednesday, 
Oct. 6, 10 - 11:15 a.m. Vanier: Satur- 
day, Oct. 2, 10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
(special session combining Navigating 
the Libraries and How to Find Articles 
Using Databases); Friday, Oct. 8, 10 
a.m. - 12 p.m. 


3. News and Business Sources on 
Lexis-Nexis. Thursday, Sept. 30, 5 - 
6:15 p.m. Vanier: Thursday, Sept. 7, 10 
a.m. - noon. 


4. Searching the Internet. Webster : 
Monday, Sept. 27, 5 - 6:15 p.m. 
Vanier: Friday, Oct. 1, 10 a.m. - noon. 


5. Get Connected to Government Infor- 
mation Sources. Webster: Thursday, 
Sept. 30, 10 - 11:15 a.m. 


Get fit 


Campus Recreation is 
gearing up for another busy 
season. Aerobics, dance 
(ballet, salsa and tango) and 
about 10 courses in various 
martial arts are available on 
the downtown campus. You 
can enjoy such sports as 


basketball, running, squash, 
swimming, badminton, vol- 
leyball, karate, skating, 
tennis and have use of the 
weight room on both cam- 


puses. 

Prices are rock-bottom, 
and day passes.are available. 
For more information, call 
848-3860. 





